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Manasement 


REVIEW 


ONSIDERING all the careful labor, the 

headaches and the midnight oil that 
usually go into the building of statistics on 
which to base a prediction of future eco- 
nomic conditions, it seems fantastic that 
some people rely on such phenomena as dog 
licenses and sunspot indices. But when you 
examine such indices, they do not seem so 
absurd and even begin to appear somewhat 
plausible. For example, the sunspot man 
will show you that there has been an un- 
canny parallel between sunspots and busi- 
ness activity since 1929, when sunspots hit 
a peak. Sunspots fell to a low during 1932- 
1933 and moved upward to another peak in 
July, 1938—in the interim keeping pace 
beautifully with the recession of 1937. More 
details about this on page 366 (Forecasting 
Business). 


A SURVEY has been made by Forbes 
magazine of the number of reports that 
companies must submit periodically to vari- 
ous units of government. The amazing re- 
sults are reflected in the averages, which 
show that in 10 years the number of reports 
that the average company must file has pyra- 
mided 865 per cent and the cost 440 per 
cent. Today 67 companies file 6,217,972 re- 
ports annually, an average of 92,806 reports 
per company; and it costs 54 of these com- 
panies $6,630,803, or $122,793 each, to do 
so. An oil company compiles 1,135,000 re- 
ports yearly at a cost of $1,250,000! Forbes 
says the reason for this continual blizzard 
of reports is that the government statistical 
setup suffers from duplication and com- 
plication. Reported succinctly on page 365 
(Why Business Roars About Reports). 


B" reports are minor afflictions. Think 
of taxes! Since 1930 we have been 

aying 10 billions a year to the Government; 
San 1900 to 1930 we paid only four billions 
annually. In Tomorrow’s Taxes (page 383) 
the author declares we can expect no relief. 
With rocketing government debts, the tax 
burden cannot be lightened. 
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Current Comment 


THE CONCEPT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The vast expansion of American 
industry has resulted in a national dependence upon products 
and services. It has established so close a relationship between 
business and the citizenry, between business and government, 
that every American corporation has become a matter of public 
concern. It is becoming apparent that the affairs of corporations 
in the future will be conducted as in a goldfish bowl, for all the 
world to see. There, like Caesar’s wife, they must be above 
suspicion. 

It is obvious, therefore, that American industry has come 
into a new world to which it has not yet adjusted itself. Old 
ways must be changed in step with the new public interest in 
business. The public must learn the truth about industry and 
what it does and why. And management must assume more 
actively and more sincerely the social responsibilities that in- 
evitably rest upon those who influence the welfare of other 
men and women. 

In assuming this more conscious social responsibility, man- 
agement must not only be well disposed. It must actually play 
a more helpful part in the lives of the people with whom its 
affairs are involved. This means that the individual company 
must deliberately, methodically and persistently set to work to 
do these four things: 

First: Establish better relations with its employees, by the 
improvement of its labor policies as they affect the safety, health, 
comfort, earning power, security, ambition and education of the 
workers. 

Second: Improve its relations with its customers and pros- 
pective customers by interesting them in its policies as they re- 
late to its social responsibilities and the social benefits that come 
from its products and services. 
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Third: Build .a closer relationship with its security holders 
by making them more conscious of the social aspects of its 
policies, its activities and its products. 


Fourth: Become a better citizen and neighbor i in every com- 
munity where it operates by more actively participating in local 
affairs and by making its policies and practices known to every- 
one interested. 


At first blush, this building of good will sounds too much 
like an advertising and publicity job. That is only a part of it. 
In reality it is a way of life. It is a matter of attitude and of 
conduct. It is a matter of fair dealing and friend-making, and 
that always must begin within the family and among the neigh- 
bors—which is another way of saying that public relations must 
be based on employee relations. : 

Publicity, of course, has its part to play in the development 
of good public relations. However, good public relations can- 
not be bought all done up in a package with directions to take 
prescribed doses at frequent intervals. Obviously there are two 
separate jobs to be done in building public relations. There is 
an inside job and an outside job. 


In all this work, the purpose will be to make yourself known, 
to tell the truth about your company and about the broader ex- 
perience of industrial management in America. You must re- 
fute, as a matter of honesty as well as necessity, such widely be- 
lieved fallacies as these that we hear so often: 


That as a class‘employees are underpaid. 

That as a class management is overpaid. 

That machines are destroying jobs. 

That industry can raise wages and reduce prices while 
costs increase. 


Employees, customers, stockholders and neighbors are all 
concerned with these false doctrines. They are all interested in 
the facts as they are reflected by your company’s experience. 
They are all ready to examine these facts, if it is made easy, and © 
to draw sound conclusions from them. They want to be sure. 
They want to know where they stand. Therefore, the responsi- 
bility rests upon management to make all this plain. 


JAMES H. McGRAW, Jr., 
President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


What’s Next in Europe? 


During the first moment of jubila- 
tion after the signing of the Munich 
pact, the situation was not unlike the 
rejoicing after a big football game at 
college—a sort of “hurrah-for-every- 
body” feeling. However, in the weeks 
that have elapsed, the first jubilation 
of good will has apparently been su- 
perseded by a new distrust. Those who 
read only the headlines of the news- 
papers receive the impression of a 
European rush to arms as for an in- 
evitable conflict. 

Such an idea.is a misconception of 
what has really happened—a failure 
to realize that the Munich settlement, 
which turned Europe aside from war 
at the eleventh hour, marks an epoch 
in the history of mankind. Peace was 
not “made” by Chamberlain, Daladier, 
Hitler and Mussolini. It was made out 
of the “mass idea” of all nations, a 
universal conviction that war must not 
be. Horror has overwhelmed it. Glory 
has departed from it. Adventure is 
out of it. Nothing can face it but the 
courage of resignation and despair. 

The English people—apart from 


the false play of party politics—are 
in a mind just now to join with the 
German people in a policy of general 
settlement of differences based not on 
compact but on common sense and un- 
derstanding. Such a settlement must 
involve something about “colonial ter- 
ritory”—a question admittedly fraught 
with difficulties. Will England give 
some of the colonies back to Ger. 
many? Hush! Yes, some of them, or 
some of somebody else’s, just as good. 
(Don’t talk too loud, or someone will 
ask a question in the House of Com- 
mons. “Give things back! England 
hasn’t done that, sir, for 400 years, 
when Queen Mary was mad enough to 
give back Calais to France. We're 
keeping them, sir, for posterity!”) 
In spite of all this, a way can still 
be found. Of course, what is done will 
not be called in brutal language, “giv- 
ing back the German colonies.” In 
diplomacy they like such phrases as 
“rectifying a frontier,” “demarcation 
of territory,” “de-alcoholizing Africa,” 
or “de-naturing the natives.” But 
whatever it’s called, it will go through. 


Why, then, has the Compact of 


®For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters 
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Review 


Peace been succeeded by a wild plunge 
toward armament? This is but the 
first huge reaction of a*world which 
had.dared to think that peace had 
come, and then got scared of it. 
“Peace is made among the animals,” 
announced the fox in LaFontaine’s 
fable to the hen that sat in a tree, 
“peace is made. Come on down.” 
“Good,” said the hen, “but let’s wait 
for this wolf that I see coming.” “I 
don’t think Ill wait,” said the fox, 
slinking away, “he may not have heard 
of the peace.” 


All over Europe the old game is 
finished and the pieces swept off the 
table. Underneath all the shifting sur- 
face there is going to gather and well 
forth the current of a new prosperity, 
based on a growing certainty in the 
“mass mind” that peace has really 
come. This current, rising from a 
thousand streams in what were once 
the iron frontiers along the mountains, 
will irrigate all the fields of industry 
below. But of that let us talk some 
other time when the diplomats have 
made their settlements and have fallen 
asleep, digesting their pate de fois 
gras. Enter, while they sleep, the com- 
mon man. By Stephen Leacock. Bar- 
ron’s, November 7, 1938, p. 3:1. 


Why Business Roars About 
Reports 


Today a faint murmur of complaint 
is fast swelling into an outright roar 
of protest as business men find increas- 
ingly unbearable the burden of the 
thousands of reports which they must 
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periodically submit to government 
units, Federal, state and local. 

In a study of 220 companies in 20- 
odd fields of industry, Forbes presents 
for the first time an over-all picture of 
the report situation. 

The business organizations em- 
braced by the survey agreed unani- 
mously that the reports demanded of 
them by the Government form a tre- 
mendous burden. A summary of data 
shows that, in 10 years, the number 
of government reports the average 
company has to file each year has 
pyramided 865 per cent, and the cost 
440 per cent. Many intimated that 
they spend more time and money fill- 
ing out government forms than they 
do in conducting their own business. 

Ten years ago 27 companies sub- 
mitted 259,749 reports,-an average of 
9620 reports per company; and 21 of 
these concerns paid $477,653, or $22,- 
745 each, for the privilege of doing 
so. Today 67 companies file 6,217,972 
reports annually, an average of 92,- 
806 reports per company; and it costs 
54 of these companies $6,630,803, or 
$122,793 each, to do so. 

How many reports must individual 
companies file yearly? A food-prod- 
ucts company estimates 510,000. A 
New York City bank counts up 280,- 
000; a meat-packer, 141,628; a public 
utility, 75,000; a railroad, 102,360. 
To an oil company falls the distinc- 
tion of filling out the greatest number 
of returns annually: it compiles 1,- 
135,000 reports at a cost of $1,250,000. 

What are these reports? They may 
include information returns on em- 
ployee income, quarterly reports on 





individual employees to the Social Se- 
curity Board, reports to state unem- 
ployment-insurance funds, tax returns, 
SEC reports, and innumerable other 
regular and special reports required 
by departments, commissions and bu- 
reaus of Federal, state and local gov- 
ernments. 

What’s wrong with the government 
statistical setup? 
_ In general, the survey indicates, two 
things: duplication and complication. 

There is duplication, for instance, 
in the Social Security and income tax 
reports; both require much the same 
information, though the former are 
filed quarterly and the latter yearly. 
It has been suggested that the Social 
Security Board modify its reporting 
requirements from a quarterly to an 
annual basis.. Then the income tax 
and social security reports could be 
combined into one, or a carbon copy 
would serve either purpose. It has 
been computed that the number of 
statistical returns now filed annually 
would be halved by such a procedure. 

Though the Central Statistical 
Board, which is now conducting a 
study of Federal Government reports, 
may suggest some effective remedies 
for their complexity and duplication, 
the problem will be far from solved. 
For one thing, the deluge of new laws 
affecting business is certainly not yet 
over, and much of the new legislation 
will call for additional reports. Sec- 
ond, the Statistical Board can concern 
itself directly only with Federal agen- 
cies; thus states and municipalities 
can still go on blithely requesting as 
much information from business men 
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as they choose—unless they are in. 
duced to do otherwise. 

In attacking duplication and com. 
plication, business is on solid ground. 
But in injecting sanity into this entire 
problem, it has a job which can keep 
it busy for years to come. Forbes, Oc. 
tober 15, 1938, p. 12:4. 


Forecasting Business 


Business can no more do without 
forecasting than it can do without cap- 
ital. So fast is our unstable economy 
rushing, whirled up and down by new 
forces and tossed by swift interrela- 
tions of events, that bad forecasting is 
now more dangerous and good fore- 
casting more imperative than ever be- 
fore in history. 

Forecasting goes back to the begin- 
ning of time. Babylonian and Egyp- 
tian astrologers scanned the stars. The 
Greeks consulted their world-famed or- 
acles. The Romans studied the flight 
of birds. Even today we have the 
medicine man. He is the man who has 
poked into vital statistics in the belief 
that fluctuations in the rate of concep- 
tion, birth and death presage the com- 
ing state of business. He is the man 
who is charting weather conditions 
over three centuries against the con- 
current curves of business activity. He 
is the man who is watching dog li- 
censes. When the country’s sentiment 
rises, he believes people optimistically 
buy dogs; when pessimism closes in, 
not only do dogs sales drop but peo- 
ple squirm out of licensing their old 
ones. 

But in a class by themselves are the 
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sunspots. Four out of the last five 
major depressions followed in the 
sinking wake of sunspot maxima. Sun- 
spots hit peaks in the boom years of 
1928-29 and dropped to whispers in 
1932-33. From August to November, 
1937, sunspot activity moved sharply 
downward; increased slightly to 
March, 1938; blared up from a March 
low of 88 on the sunspot index to a 
July peak of 166; and leveled off to 
average around 140 through August— 
in a close parallel to the stock market. 
At their maxima sunspots raise a 
ruckus in the earth’s magnetic field 
and are accompanied by increased ul- 
traviolet radiation. Ultraviolet radia- 
tions are known to produce more Vi- 
tamin D in the skin, and the vitamins, 
through the endocrine glands, may af- 
fect the moods of man. Electrical dis- 
turbances may key up human nerves. 
By these devious paths, some scientists 
believe, sunspot activity may be inti- 
mately connected with human emo- 
tions and thus with terrestrial eco- 
nomic cycles. 

Modern business forecasting, how- 
ever, as generally practiced and ac- 
cepted, has its roots in data more or 
less economic in character. It is well 
to realize that such forecasting is 
never always right. The best guess at 
the accuracy of the best forecasters is 
that they average something less than 
60 per cent in predicting the major 
trends in business and something less 
than 55 per cent/in calling the stock 
market. 


Some forecasters rely mainly on 
mechanical formulas; others, who may 


be termed “fundamentalists,” base 
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their predictions on past experience 
and a certain amount of horse sense. 
Many of the best mechanical forecast- 
ers cross-check their formulas with 
fundamental methods, and some of the 
best fundamentalists bolster their hor3e 
sense with formulas. 


What the fundamentalist gets today 
from his pondering, plus the com- 
posite picture of his balance sheet and 
a frightened look over his left shoulder 
at the specter of war in Europe, is this 
prediction: The major trend of United 
States business is upward. It is up on 
a not too spectacular line extending 
probably into 1939, bolstered almost 
wholly by consumers’ goods, and 
likely to be marked by the bumpy ir- 
regularities of all consumer cycles. 
Fortune, October, 1938, p. 66:6. 


Current Expansion Policies 


It is with a cautious, steady, yet 
reasonably confident attitude that the 
business men of America look forward 


to 1939. 


During September the editors of 
American Business queried 1200 busi- 
ness men, who were chosen carefully 
as being representative of their parti- 
cular classes of business. An attempt 
was made to select names from all 
classifications of business, in all com- 
munities. 

Their answers indicate that a reason- 
ably large number of them are going 
ahead with expansion plans at the 
present time. For example, 32.5 per 
cent of all who answered are hiring 
new and additional salesmen. This 
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ties up very well with the replies to 
another question, “Are you opening 
any new territories?” Answers to this 
question showed that 27.5 per cent 
-were expanding into new territories. 

There will be, the results of the 
questionnaire indicate, a healthy in- 
crease in advertising activity during 
the coming year. More than 50 per 
cent (52.5 per cent, to be exact) ex- 
pressed intentions of increasing adver- 
tising activity and expenditures in 
1939. 

While 32.5 per cent of the executives 
who responded were enlarging their 
sales forces, only 15 per cent were add- 
ing new employees to their office or- 
ganizations. Fifteen per cent likewise 
reported increases in factory, ware- 
house or production organizations. 
Most of the additions to the clerical 
staffs were admitted to be extremely 
small. 

“Do you consider this a good time 
to increase inventories?” was another 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


An Outline for Handling 
and Filing Production 
Department Records 


Although many of the records of the 
production department are kept in the 
factory, the complete orders and cer- 
tain other records are retained in the 
central files. 

Customers’ estimates may be kept 
with the general correspondence or 


question put to these business men, 
Forty per cent answered “yes,” and 60 
per cent “no,” without any of the 
usual qualifications. Twenty-five per 
cent reported larger current inven. 
tories than those of September, 1937, 
45 per cent reported smaller inven. 
tories than prevailed in 1937, and 30 
per cent thought that current inven-§ 
tories were “about the same” as last 
year. 

Only in two or three cases were 
there any genuinely sour or pessimistic 
notes sounded concerning business for 
the remainder of 1938 or during 1939. 
While many indicated that caution 
would rule their expansion policies 
in the immediate future, a goodly num- 
ber stated that plans for the remainder 


-of the current year and well into 1939 


called for vigorous activity, including 
new products, new outlets, extra sales- 


’ men and added advertising support for 


their products. American Business, 
October, 1938, p. 15:2. 


may be filed in a separate section by 
the name of the prospective customer 
or by an estimate number which is as 
signed consecutively. Blueprints may 
be filed by number or they may be 
folded to a standard size and inserted 
in the correspondence file under the 
customer’s name. A master copy of 
the blueprint should be kept in a vault. 

All copies of the shop order ot 
“work sheet” may be filed in the cen 
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tral file department; sometimes all in- 
formation is combined on one copy, 
which is filed. Usually one copy is 
kept by name of customer, others by 
serial, division or job number. 

Requisitions for material are made 
up in duplicate or triplicate; one copy 
may be attached to the order and is 
later filed with the order. Sometimes 
these requisitions are not filed by the 
order number but are given a special 
series ef numbers by which they are 
filed. A study of the references made 
to the requisitions is essential in de- 
termining the best method of filing in 
each instance. 

The time sheets or clock cards which 
each workman keeps daily may be filed 
by division and name of workman or 
by man number. In either case an 
A-Z index by name of employee will 
be necessary. Time cards are retained 
three years, seven years and longer. 

Customers’ patterns are kept behind 
lock and key in bins, on shelves, in 
special rooms. Individual card rec- 
ords of each tool are filed by the num- 
ber of the tool or of the machine with 
which it is used. By Bertha E. Weeks. 
The File, October, 1938, p. 6:2. 


This Plan Cuts Filing Costs 


Every business office must answer a 
lot of unimportant letters, merely as a 
courtesy. Such letters include appli- 
cations for jobs, miscellaneous in- 
quiries for goods not manufactured or 
sold, letters soliciting business, which 
for policy reasons are answered but 
which need not be retained to clutter 
the files. 
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In one company, which handles a 
tremendous volume of such mail, the 
correspondent marks each letter as dic- 
tated “No Copy.” This is a signal for 
the stenographic department not to 
make or retain a carbon of the answer 
and to destroy the original letter. Care 
must be exercised in authorizing de- 
struction of letters so that no letter 
will be destroyed that may be needed 
for future reference. But it is an un- 
necessary waste, this company’s offi- 
cials believe, to retain copies of thous- 
ands of letters, none of which will ever 
be needed for future reference. Ameri- 
can Business, October, 1938, p. 54:1. _ 


Before and After 40 for 
Office Workers 


Recently a survey was made of large 
commercial offices in the Middle At- 
lantic States in order to get the low- 
down on the relative efficiency of office 
workers, men and women, on both 
sides of 40. Five general divisions of 
clerical work were covered: 


1. Mechanical appliance personnel, 
including operators of duplicating, 
mimeographing, addressing, transcrib- 
ing, multigraph and calculating ma- 
chines, stencil-cutters and multigraph- 
typesetters. Ninety per cent of these 
workers were females, and 85 per cent 
were 27 years old or under. Age and 
sex apparently have no bearing on out- 
put up to 30 years. After 30, however, 
productivity tends to decrease, and sal- 
aries trend downward. Few mechani- 
cal appliance workers were reported 
as being over 40. As a rule, operators 
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25 years of age or younger, with one 
or two years’ experience, produced 
more than older employees. But if 
younger workers remain too long on 
the same type of mechanical work, 
they appear to lose enthusiasm and 
their efficiency decreases. 

2. Office routine, including filing, 
billing, switchboard operating, etc. In 
the majority of cases, employers pre- 
fer workers under 40, even under 35, 
on most forms of general office routine. 
It was not claimed that younger work- 
ers were more efficient or more accur- 
ate in these positions but that such 
work fell more logically within the 
province of workers under middle age. 

3. Office accounting. On ordinary 
ledger work the younger employee is 
as efficient as the older worker, accord- 
ing to those interviewed; but on higher 
branches of accounting, confidential 
payrolls, the more intricate cost ac- 


counting systems, estimating, and pre- 
paring income tax returns, the older 
employee is often given preference. 

4. Business correspondence. Cor- 
respondence involving special hand. 
ling, discrimination, thorough knowl. 
edge of the business, and tact is often 
handled by older men. In hiring cor. 
respondents, however, employment 
managers prefer younger workers. 

5. Office supervision. For supervis- 
ory jobs or the more responsible office 
positions, the odds are split 70 to 30 
in favor of the male worker over 40 
and the female worker over 30. 

There seems to be no reason but the 
calendar for discrimination against 
middle-aged workers in executive and 
responsible office positions. The old- 
age-at-40 fetish is depriving many em- 
ployers of excellent working material. 
By Fred Merish. The Office Economist, 
September-October, 1938, p. 5:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, 
Wage Theory, Migration | 


Women’s Wages and Hours 


The earnings of women operatives 
averaged less than 40 cents an hour in 
10 manufacturing industries in March, 


384,000 women, mailed to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from 43 large 
woman-employing manufacturing in- 
dustries. Women comprise practically 
half or more of the working force in 


1938, according to figures compiled by 
the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. These 
findings result from an analysis by the 
Bureau of payroll records for over 


at least 16 of these industries, and over 
a third of the workers in at least 23 
of them. 

Average hours worked per week 
range from 20.9 in the auto tire indus 
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try to 38.4 in the laundry trade. The 
following table shows the difference in 
average hourly earnings for men and 
women in various industries: 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Men Women 
59.1 


Textile industries 
Clothing industries 
Leather industries 
Tobacco industries 
Electrical industries 
Rubber goods industries 
Chemical industries 
Wood industries 58.2 
Glass and pottery industries 72.3 


The Woman Worker, United States 
Department of Labor Women’s Bureau, 
September, 1938, p. 12:2. 


90.0 
62.8 
52.9 
718 
87.9 
71.5 


Legal and Administrative Com- 
plexities of Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 


Like the NRA, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act represents another sweeping 
inclusion of industrial activities which 
in the days of the horse and buggy and 
independent legislative action were 
esteemed within the peculiar jurisdic- 
tion of the states. 

Some of the perplexities with which 
the employer will be confronted under 
the Act are apparent in many of its 
qualifying provisions. He is not to be 
considered as having violated the gen- 
eral provisions by employing a worker 
for a work week in excess of the hours 
prescribed, if such employment is pur- 
suant to certain collective bargaining 
agreements. Nor will an employer be 
penalized where he employs a worker 
for a period or periods of not more 
than 14 work weeks in any one calen- 
dar year in industries of a seasonal 
nature, if such worker is paid at least 
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time and one-half for employment in 
excess of 12 hours in any workday or 
56 hours in any work week, as the 
case may be. 

The Act does not suffer from lack 
of verbiage; rather, it is replete with 
definitions of the well-defined. The 
word “employ,” for example, is made 
to include “to suffer or permit to 
work.” The connotation of suffering 
was probably induced by the experi- 
ence of a tormented taxpayer contem- 
plating the silent meditations of a 
WPA group over a government project. 

The field of interpretative discretion 
reposed in the Administrator is a pros- 
pective tribute to his wisdom which 
might well appal the angels. And 
though it is intimated that he will be 
under the necessity of resorting to the 
general counsel for interpretations of 
the law, such interpretations will have 
no conclusive effect until the attitude 
of the courts is determined; nor will 
they confer upon an employer immun- 
ity from private suits for unpaid mini- 
mum wages or overtime compensation. 
It may well be added that provision is 
made not only for petitions to review 
the determinations of the Administra- 
tor’s aides but for petitions to amend 
the regulations themselves. 

Under the law, the wage rate of 
handicapped workers — “individuals 
whose earning capacity is impaired by 
age or physical or mental deficiency 
or injury” — may not be fixed at less 
than 75 per cent of the statutory mini- 
mum. It is doubtful that this restric- 
tion will prove beneficial, socially or 
economically, to the physically or men- 
tally afflicted. 
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The frank declaration of a policy of 
enthroning the organization and sub- 
merging the individual which is im- 
plicit in the regulations thus far issued 
constitutes a definite stride toward to- 
talitarianism. Lovers of liberty may 
well realize that the dividing line be- 
tween the graveyard of a paramount 
industrial economy and the cemetery 
of the corporate state is so fine as to 
be imperceptible. By James G. Mit- 
chell. The Annalist, November 2, 
1938, p. 596:2. 


Cooperative Associations 
as Employers 


Average annual earnings of $1155 
per employee in retail cooperative as- 
sociations in 1936 were found by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study of 


cooperatives for that year. Weekly 
hours averaged 49.5, ranging from 
44.1 in the creameries to 56.2 in dis- 
tributive departments of marketing as- 
sociations. 

The provision of good wages and 
working conditions is one of the ap- 
proved practices of Rochdale coopera- 
tion. However, on the basis of such 
figures as are available for private re- 
tail trade, both wages and hours in 
cooperative employment appeared to 
be somewhat less favorable than those 
in private business in 1936. 

Paid vacations seemed to be quite 
prevalent, and tenure of employment 
long and stable. It is estimated that 
the retail cooperative associations gave 
full-time employment to about 15,000 
persons during the year. 

Detailed field studies revealed that, 
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in general, relationships between the 
workers and the associations were 
good. Though in but few instances 
was collective bargaining, as exempli- 
fied by a signed agreement, in force 
in the cooperatives, practically all 
were either sympathetic to unioniza. 
tion or expressed no opposition. Thus 
strikes hitherto have been infrequent. 
With the development of large asso. 
ciations employing considerable num. 
bers of workers, with the expansion of 
the cooperative movement more and 
more into industrial communities hav. 
ing a strong labor consciousness, and 
especially as a result of unionization 
drives, disputes may be expected to 
occur with greater frequency unless 
machinery is adopted to deal with 
them. Monthly Labor Review, Sep- 
tember, 1938, p. 485:15. 


The G— D— Labor Board 


Against the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act its critics in business return 
a scathing indictment: it is patently 
inequitable and one-sided—exclusively 
a labor law. Against the National La- 
bor Relations Board: they—and the 
A. F. of L.—are no less incensed; they 
find it biased, incompetent and vision- 
ary. The result is that industrial rela- 
tions have assumed the unreasoning 
bitterness of a holy war. 

For those who are opposed to collec: 
tive bargaining per se, the logical 
course is to move for outright repeal 
of the NLRA or, failing that, to make 
it ineffectual or inoperative by amend- 
ment. On the other hand, for those 
who maintain that they approve of 
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collective bargaining but assert with 
equal vehemence that they disapprove 
of the Act and the Board, the problem 
resolves itself into a basic inquiry: 
How sound is the Act as an instrument 
of collective bargaining, and how ef- 
fectively has it been administered? 
Should it—from the collective-bar- 
gaining point of view—be amended? 

Between October, 1935, when the 
first NLRB hearing was held, and July 
1, 1938, some 16,200 cases involving 
about 3,900,000 employees were 
brought to the Board by workers and 
labor organizations. More than three- 
quarters of these cases have been ofh- 
cially closed; of these, about 16 per 
cent were dismissed, approximately 25 
per cent were withdrawn, and 54 per 
cent were settled by mutual agreement. 
Only some 5 per cent of all the 
charges filed required a formal hear- 
ing before a trial examiner. It should 
be stressed that, measured by the legal 
yardstick, the NLRB has been phen- 
omenally successful: its score in the 
Supreme Court is 12-0. 

The impression that many NLRB 
decisions have been prejudicial to the 
A. F. of L. is not borne out by the 
record. From the time of its inception 
until June 30, 1938, the Board ruled 
on 4] decisive cases which expressed 
the very essence of the A. F. of L.- 
CIO controversy. The main contention 
of the A. F. of L. was upheld 21 
times and that of the CIO only 16 
times, while compromise verdicts were 
reached in four cases. 

It is undoubtedly true that the 
Board has made mistakes in ordering 
reinstatement of certain discharged 
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employees, a fact that the Board would 
probably be the first to admit. In 
some cases its decisions have been 
based on inferential evidence. How- 
ever, analysis of specific cases will dis- . 
close that in but few instances has 
the Board ordered the return of em- 
ployees where it has not found evi- 
dence of definite anti-union activity on 
the part of the employer. 

Most of the amendments to the 
NLRA which are currently suggested 
were considered by the Education and 
Labor Committee of the Senate when 
Senator Wagner’s bill was first pre- 
gented. From the point of view of 
those who actively believe in collective 
bargaining, to the extent that they are 
willing that it should be encouraged 
by law, little if any amendment to the 
Act is needed. Almost all suggestions 
for amendments have been put for- 
ward from other motives; for instance, 
from an honest desire to improve in- 
dustrial relations generally by making 
the law a two-way law. It is necessary 
to point out that, from the standpoint 
of the sponsor of collective bargaining, 
almost all amendments so far pro- 
posed, from whatever motives, would 
have the effect of impeding or in some 
way complicating the progress of col- 
lective bargaining per se. 

The Labor Board, created for the 
unique purpose of protecting and en- 
couraging collective bargaining, has — 
proceeded to its task with a singleness 
of purpose that is rarely achieved in 
governmental bodies. Before throwing 
the NLRA back onto the floors of 
Congress for revision, industry and 
labor should ponder well the motives 
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and purposes involved. The issue is 
a critical one—no less than industrial 
peace or war. Fortune, October, 1938, 
p- 52:12. 


Effect of Minimum Wage on 
Women’s Earnings 


Minimum-wage orders have had the 
effect of raising the wage rates of many 
women and children in the three in- 
dustries in Rhode Island in which such 
orders have become operative, but the 


Personnel 


Second Thoughts on Seniority 


Provisions 


As a result of industry’s experience 
in administering seniority provisions, 
and after more mature consideration 
of what is involved, questions natural- 
ly arise with regard to the workability 
of various types of seniority. procedure, 
and also with regard to the ultimate 
effect on management and on labor of 
the widespread adoption of seniority 
regulations. 

The first indicated effect of strict ad- 
herence to rules of seniority in laying 
off employees is that industry will find 
itself with a working force in which 
the average age of the force is con- 
stantly rising, because each period of 
declining activity will compel a man- 
agement to jettison its complement of 
younger workers. If eligibility for 
employment is to be determined pri- 
marily by length of service, it will be 
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minimum wage has not become the 
maximum, nor have women been re- 
placed by men in consequence thereof, 
Men, although not covered by the or. 
ders, have apparently benefited also, 
the percentage receiving less than the 
minimum set for women being greatly 
reduced. These conclusions were 
reached by the state department of la. 
bor after surveys had been made of 
wages before and after the orders went 
into effect. Monthly Labor Review, 
September, 1938, p. 551:5. 


mainly the older workers who are re- 
tained when layoffs are necessary ; few, 
if any, of the younger employees who 
were coming along will be able to 
match the seniority rating of the older 
men. 

Meanwhile, the age of the long-ser- 
vice men will be advancing; and the 
average age of a working force will 
tend to rise for a number of years, un- 
til it finally becomes relatively stabil- 
ized at a level which today would be 
considered dangerously high. Senior- 
ity may be carried to a point where it 
acts as a sedative on the ambition of 
workers who have acquired a safe sen- 
iority status and who, protected by 
their seniority, will no longer feel the 
need of doing more than enough to 
maintain a passable record of produc- 
tiveness. If the situation beeomes ag- 
gravated, it may be necessary to estab- 
lish arbitrarily a relatively low com- 
pulsory retirement age as the only 
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means of obtaining a sufficient number 
of younger men on the working force. 

The second effect that too rigid sen- 
iority regulations seem likely to have 
is to demoralize the younger workers 
of the country. The serious, ambitious 
and capable young worker will find 
that all his efforts to establish himself 
are nullified by the iron law of senior- 
ity, a factor that is completely beyond 
his power to control. The tendency 
will be to freeze workers in whatever 
jobs they first secure employment, if 
they are lucky enough to be able to 
hold on. When seniority is on a de- 
partmental basis, transfers within a 
company will be feared and resisted, 
lest a recession catch the employee 
without adequate seniority rating in 
the new department. The main ambi- 
tion of workers with dependents will 
tend to become not progress in their 
crafts, not the opportunity to show 
what they can do in a better job, but 
the acquisition of seniority—simply a 
form of time-serving. 

Within limits the principle of senior- 
ity is sound. But like many other in- 
herently fair and reasonable proposi- 
tions, it can be carried to extremes that 
make it oppressive rather than equit- 
able. By Harold F. Browne. Confer- 
ence Board Service Letter, September 
30, 1938, p. 69:4. 


Industrial Alcoholism 


It has frequently been observed that 
workers who are exposed to the breath- 
ing of dusts, gases and poisonous 
fumes, or to high temperatures usually 
associated with hard labor, are more 
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prone to drink than others. In an inves- 
tigation of brass foundries, lead works, 
painting and certain other employ- 
ments some years ago, it was found 
that the imbibing of alcohol to coun- 
teract the effects of poisons and dusts 
to which the workers were exposed 
had assumed the status of a tradition. 

The extent of stimulantism in indus- 
try is problematic, but _ statistical 
studies made about 20 years ago in- 
dicated that 12 per cent of all indus- 
trial employees were unduly exposed 
to dusts, gases and fumes. While these 
exposures have been greatly lessened 
in recent years, it is probable that mil- 
lions of workers are still subjected to 
them, while an unknown additional 
number are exposed to abnormal heat 
and fatigue. Alcoholism is promoted 
also by the absence of good drinking 
water and, on the intangible side, by 
the lack of effective industrial rela- 
tions policies. 

Many have noted the tendency of 
workers to strike out at the end of the 
day or shift for the bar or drinking 
parlor, thus appeasing their hunger 
by a quickly assimilable food in the 
form of alcohol rather than with a 
square meal. Often the habit grows 
until the desire for <eal food is sub- 
merged. Thus we have the chronic 
alcoholic who for many years gets 
along more or less indifferently so 
long as he works hard, particularly at 
manual labor. If his job is sedentary, 
he fattens up and in most cases even- 
tually acquires a chronic degenerative 
disease. 

Some students of the rroblem de- 
clare that fatigue can be prevented, 
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eficiency maintained, and alcoholism 
reduced by more frequent eating while 
at work. This, no doubt, would greatly 
decrease industrial stimulantism, if we 
accept the entity of the term. A more 
logical solution would be to remove 
the hazards in industry which could 
possibly contribute to such a condi- 
tion. By Emery R. Hayhurst, M. D. 
Industrial Medicine, October, 1938, p. 
629:2. 


Personnel Records of Today 


It is just as important these days to 
have modern “double entry” person- 
nel records that can be reviewed at any 
time as it is to have adequate financial 
records available for audit by the In- 
ternal Revenue Department. Complete 
and accurate personnel records may 
prove invaluable (a) in justifying ac- 
tions that may be challenged before the 
national or state labor boards—e. g., 
in cases of contested discharge; (b) in 
explaining or justifying actions to a 
local union or plant grievance commit- 
tee; and (c) in proving compliance 
with the Walsh-Healey Act, if the com- 
pany holds government contracts. - 

Since the Wagner Acct states in effect 
that hiring as well as firing of employ- 
ees shall not be influenced by labor 
union membership, a recording of 
union affiliation on applications for em- 
ployment seems highly undesirable. 
However, when it is determined that an 
applicant is physically fitted and sufh- 
ciently educated and experienced for 
the work at hand, he should be inter- 
viewed by a major executive to deter- 
mine attitudes—i. e., whether he is rad- 
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ical or an easy prey of the unscrupvu- 
lous type of labor agitator. 


Space should be provided on an em- 
ployee’s record sheet for all grievances 
brought up by the worker or by others 
in connection with the worker in ques- 
tion. It is wise to record reprimands 
and all disciplinary action taken. Sev- 
eral companies require that all repri- 
mands be made in writing, pointing out 
the portion of the company’s rules or 
labor policy violated. Every employee 
is entitled to one or more warnings be- 
fore actual dismissal, and each of these 
should be recorded to substantiate dis- 
charge of antagonistic employees. By 
Eugene Caldwell. Factory Manage 
ment and Maintenance, September, 
1938, p. 53:8. 

(Company records, hiring records, termi- 
nation records, and individual employee rec- 
ords for regularly recurrent and irregularly 


occurring data are described and reproduced 
in this article—Editor.) 


A Comprehensive Personnel 
Program | 
A record of more than 100 years 
of successful operation by Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, of Whitinsville, Mass., 
may be partially attributed to the com- 
pany’s broad personnel program. 


This program includes maintenance 
of an apprentice school, credit union, 
suggestion plan, community associa- 
tion, garden club, and housing system. 
All activities are managed by commit- 
tees, of which the personnel director 
is a member, and these groups are s0 
intelligently interested in their objec- 
tives that guidance from management 
is rarely sought or required. 
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One of the most interesting features 
of the program is the garden club, or- 
ganized in 1919. A number of parcels 
of land in the outskirts of the town 
are allotted by the company for the 
use of employees. On an average, 
more than 200 gardens are assigned 
each year. The plots, each 50 by 100 
feet, are plowed and harrowed, and 
fertilizer is furnished free. When 
crops are harvested, an agricultural 
exhibition is held, and prizes are 
awarded by a competent judge. 

The center of all recreational ac- 
tivity is the community association 
building, which contains a gymnasi- 
um, swimming pool, social rooms, etc. 
During the winter months this com- 


munity center is used to capacity most 
of the time. 

The company’s housing system has 
always been a strong link in its satis- 
factory employee relations. The con- 
cern owns and rents to its employees 
about 1000 apartments and a number 
of single residences. Maintenance of 
the buildings is taken care of by the 
outside department of the works. 
Rents charged amount to about one- 
half of city rents. Company apart- 
ments are so eagerly sought that there 
is a waiting list of from 100 to 200 
applicants. By E. Kent Swift. Ex- 
ecutives Service Bulletin, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, Septem- 
ber, 1938, p. 5:2. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit Sharing, 
Suggestions, Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Adequacy of Benefit Payments 
Under Workmen’s Compensation 


Workers are more concerned with 
the scale of benefit payments than with 
any other feature of the workmen’s 
compensation laws. Notwithstanding 
the advance in liberality of benefits 
since the early acts were passed, pay- 
ments to many workers have been less 
than enough for subsistence. 


In the past, acute distress has result- 
ed from the use of a part-time wage 
base for computing payments in a 
number of jurisdictions. Where the 
calculation made use of a part-time 
wage as the basis of compensation, the 
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injured worker sometimes received 
only a few cents a week, while on the 
other hand, under methods giving a 
full-time wage base, the worker might 
receive $15 or more a week. However, 
in recent years, especially as a conse- 
quence of the depression, there have 
been several changes to a full-time 
basis, and benefit scales have been lift- 
ed to higher levels. In several juris- 
dictions lifetime benefits are now paid 
for permanent disabilities, at a rate of 
not less than 66% per cent of wage loss 
or impairment of earning capacity. 
But some other jurisdictions pay only 
50 per cent of wages, during a brief 
period, for the same type of injuries. 
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The liberality of the provision for 
payment, in any jurisdiction, is in part 
determined by interstate competition 
and also by the condition of industry. 
In the more advanced legislation, the 
benefit provisions are designed, at 
some points, to reinforce safety and 
rehabilitation activities and also to 
safeguard the best interests of those 
who receive compensation. Monthly 
Labor Review, September, 1938, p. 
463 :22. 


Profit-Sharing as an Incentive 


Profit-sharing is of two general 
types. The first is managerial profit- 
sharing, under which bonuses based on 
profits are paid to the executive group. 
This form appears to increase the ini- 
tiative of those occupying key man- 
agerial posts, despite the fact that 
profits are not a perfect measure of 
performance, even of that of top ex- 
ecutives, because they are affected by 
influences beyond the control of man- 
agement. 

The other variety of profit-sharing 
is that applied to wage earners. The 
majority of these plans provide cash 
bonuses that can be spent immediately. 
Of the 194 American plans, active and 
inactive, analyzed in 1937, 135 were of 
this type. However, 25 others that 
paid cash bonuses used restrictions to 
prevent the latter from being spent 
immediately, and another 27 paid the 
bonuses in either stock or cash. The 
purpose of such restrictions is to en- 
courage each profit-sharing participant 
to accumulate a competence for illness, 
unemployment or old age. This form 
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of profit-sharing, consequently, may be 
thought of as an incentive to save. 

Profit-sharing for wage earners fails 
to pass the tests of a good incentive 
for increasing employee efficiency. 
Profits are not a reliable indicator of 
the performance of rank-and-file work. 
ers. Moreover, the lapse of time be. 
tween the doing of the work and the 
paying of the bonuses weakens the 
value of the latter as a spur to greater 
effort. In addition, profit-sharing 
schemes and the computation of profits 
are too involved to be thoroughly un- 
derstood by wage earners. 

In conclusion, profit-sharing may be 
looked on as an incentive that may in- 
crease the effectiveness of executives 
but not of manual and clerical work- 
ers. A commendable application of 
profit-sharing for wage earners is one 
that stimulates employee thrift and 
creates employee reserves which will 
provide a well-rounded program of 
financial protection for workers and 
their families. By C. Canby Balder- 
ston. Personnel and General Manage 
ment Papers, Seventh International 
Management Congress, p. 39:4. 


he, Inacetive Hae A8. Gon 
Understand 


Among the chief advantages of a 
wage incentive plan which has been in 
successful operation over a period of 
years at the Providence, R. I., plant of 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Com- 
pany are its simplicity and the ease 
with which the worker can figure his 
earnings. The plan is based on a sound 
rate-setting policy in which the em 
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ployees have confidence. Fairness in 
its administration is also an important 
factor in its success. 

Actually this wage incentive plan is 
a production control plan for control- 
ling direct and indirect labor costs. It 
provides a common unit for measuring 
the output of individual workers. This 
unit is the “unit hour,” which is a unit 
of work equal to the amount of good 
work that an experienced operator 
working at an average piecework rate 
of speed will produce in .83 of an 
hour, including time for rest. On this 
basis an experienced operator working 
at an average piecework rate of speed 
will produce 1.2 unit hours of work 
per hour. A production of 1.0 unit 
hours per hour pays the operator his 
hourly base rate of pay, and any out- 
put over this proportionately increases 
his earnings. 

In other words, the wage payment 
plan is a piecework plan which com- 
pensates the worker in direct propor- 
tion to his productivity, piecework 
prices being expressed as so many unit 
hours per piece instead of as so much 
money per piece. In order to determine 
his earnings, the worker merely has to 
multiply the unit hours credited to him 
by his hourly base rate. The plan guar- 
antees each worker his hourly base rate 
of pay on a weekly basis, and also pro- 
vides a method whereby the foremen 
may grant allowances in addition to 
the regular piecework prices for condi- 
tions beyond the control of the work- 
ers. Special provision is made for re- 
warding men of exceptional skill and 
versatility, and provision also is made 
for the older, less efficient employee, 
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so that he is adequately compensated 
without penalizing a department’s 
costs. By Burnham Finney. American 
Machinist, September 7, 1938, p. 796:3. 


Happy Hard-Working Family 


A flexible bonus system established 
by the R. C. Neal Company, of Buffalo, 
in 1934, has operated successfully 
under conditions of both increasing 
and decreasing volume. 

The base of the bonus is a minimum 
salary, fixed at a point below which 
the company feels that it would not or 
should not go during any ordinary 
business recession; this minimum is 
the amount of money on which it is 
suggested that employees base their 
standards of living. The plan is com- 
posed of two distinct parts, the first 
based on the efforts and results of in- 
dividual salesmen, and the second on 
the achievements of the company itself. 

Part I is a quarterly bonus paid for 
increase of sales and profits over quo- 
ta, and has three divisions. Division A 
is based on the increase of net profit 
over the salesman’s bogey figure, which 
is determined by using the gross profit 
figure of the preceding year less cer- 
tain expenses (travel, automobile, en- 
tertainment) of the same period. (In 
1938, figures for 1936 were used as 
more representative of a normal year 
than those of 1937.) Of this increase 
in profit 10 per cent is paid to the 
salesman. Division B gives salesmen 
a bonus of from 1 to 5 per cent on in- 
creases on special. lines over the pre- 
ceding year. Division C gives an addi- 
tional bonus if a salesman sells a cus- 
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tomer as much during the first three 
months of 1938 as he sold that cus- 
tomer in the entire year of 1936; in 
this case, 2 per cent is paid on net 
sales for 1936. If the salesman sells as 
much to a customer during the first 
half of 1938 as he did in the entire 
year 1936, he is paid 1 per cent of the 
net sales to that customer in 1936. Af- 
ter the total amount of bonus due the 
salesmen for each quarter is deter- 
mined, a predetermined percentage of 
’ that total. is taken to be divided among 
all inside workers. 

Part II of the bonus plan provides 
for a definite percentage advance over 
the base or minimum salaries, to be 


paid from net profits after a specified 
profit has been made. All employees 
are notified that a bonus of, say, 5 per 
cent or 10 per cent of their base sala. § 
ries will be paid. This bonus is guar- 
anteed for three or six months, depend- 
ing on the amount in the fund. At the 
end of that time the company an- 
nounces either a continuance of the 
same percentage or an increase or de- 
crease based on earnings. 

The automatic adjustment of salaries 
provided by this bonus plan is ex- 
tremely helpful in avoiding difficult 
situations in periods of fluctuating busi- 
ness. By Ray C. Neal. Mill Supplies, 
August, 1938, p. 18:5. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Where Is Instalment Selling 
Headed? 


The simplest, shortest answer to the 
question “Where is instalment selling 
headed?” requires only two words— 
moderately up. But this answer, like 
the short answers to many questions, 
is inadequate. Actually there are seven 
significant trends now under way in 
the instalment selling of consumers’ 
goods. 


Instalment selling at present is 
headed, first, toward a somewhat 
greater share of the total retail busi- 
ness, this greater share being secured 
through increasing sale of articles 
which customarily have been sold on 
deferred payments, through the sale 


of more articles under instalment 
terms, through the use of these terms 
by more retailers, and through the use 
of these terms by more customers more 
of the time. This trend is especially 
noticeable in the so-called “soft lines.” 
In 1935 one-half of the department 
stores reporting in a survey made by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation sold some soft goods on instal- 
ment terms; in 1936 almost three- 
quarters of the reporting stores fol- 
lowed this practice. 

Closely associated with this first 
trend is the second, a drift toward 
more liberal terms in the form of re 
duced down payments, smaller carry- 
ing charges, and a longer time to pay. 
Though a stiffening of terms has lately 
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been discernible, there is no clear in- 
dication that this is more than a re- 
action from extreme liberality, or that 
the long-time trend toward easier terms 
is being reversed. 

The more liberal terms, and the ex- 
tension of deferred payment arrange- 
ments to soft goods, have increased the 
element of risk in instalment selling; 
and, although statistical evidence is 
lacking, it appears likely that the 
spreads between cash and instalment 
prices in stores offering both terms 
have been growing narrower. 

These four movements are the ones 
of basic importance. Of less moment, 
but nevertheless interesting, are trends 
toward improvement in the adminis- 
tration of instalment credit, toward 
greater control by government, and 
toward a greater influence by instal- 
ment selling upon the traditional reg- 
ular charge business, largely through 
the three-payment and budget account 
plans. By Carl N. Schmalz. Harvard 
Business Review, Autumn, 1938, p. 
85:11. 


The Significance of Large-Scale 
Retail Operations in Present- 
Day Distribution of Goods 


Large-scale retailing, which includes 
such institutions as department stores, 
mail order houses and chain store sys- 
tems, is usually characterized by the 
distribution of goods directly from 
producers to consumers, without the in- 
| tervening aid of wholesalers. This 
direct distribution accounts for 10.9 
per cent of all retail stores in the 
country, 33 per cent of all retail sales, 
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and 36.8 per cent of all retail em- 
ployees. 

Direct distribution had its origin in 
the changing conditions and increased 
demands of American life during the 
past 50 years, which the wholesaler- 
retailer system was unable to meet 
properly. Direct distribution not only 
provided the needed outlets for mass 
production, but at the same time pro- 
vided more attractive, cleaner and bet- 
ter lighted places of business, better 
stocks of goods, better trained em- 
ployees, and lower prices. Today di- 
rect distribution has reached its ma- 
turity, and the wholesaler-retailer sys- 
tem has adjusted itself to the needs of 
modern distribution and is now more 
than holding its own. 

Both direct distribution and the 
wholesaler-retailer system might be 
counted on to continue to progress and 
to share the responsibilities of distri- 
bution in about the same proportion 
as at present were it not for the ob- 
structive methods recently introduced 
and now widely used by some engaged 
in the wholesaler-retailer system. These 
methods consist of attempts to handi- 
cap and even to destroy large-scale re- 
tailing by political maneuvers. Among 
these may be numbered the 22 state 
anti-chain store acts, the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and the euphoniously 
termed “fair trade” laws. Other pro- 
posals which may be adopted include 
a Federal statute which would prevent 
chain stores from operating in more 
than one state. 

Nothing short of a public awakening 
is likely to check these efforts. But 
unless the movement is checked, it is 
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probable that the entire system of dis- 
tribution will mire down to mediocrity, 
with resultant poorer service to pro- 
ducers and consumers and _ higher 
prices to the consuming public. By 
Paul H. Nystrom. Distribution Papers, 
Seventh International Management 


Congress, p. 52:5. 


Salaries of Advertising Managers 


The estimated average salary of in- 
dustrial advertising managers operat- 
ing with agency help is $5000 per 
year, while those working without 
agencies draw $4250, according to an 
N.1.A.A. survey of the 1938 industrial 
advertising budgets of 164 concerns. 

A summary of salary ranges is given 
as follows: 


Companies Companies 
with without 
agencies agencies 
Salary Group 
Less than $2500 ... 16 
$2500 to $4000 .... 52 
$4000 to $5000 .... 6 
$5000 to $6000 .... 4 
$6000 to $7500 .... 2 
1 


The survey also reveals that the av- 
erage 1938 advertising budget was 10 
per cent below that of 1937, and 7 per 
cent above that of 1936. Industrial 
Marketing, October, 1938, p. 56:1. 


Substitution 


Are national brands losing a large 
percentage of their sales because of 
private brand substitution? A recent 
study of actual sales transactions in 
chain and independent drug stores of 
Madison, Wis., gives a surprising an- 
swer to this question. 


The combined observations of the 
chain stores and the independent stores 
showed that 67 per cent of the cus. 
tomers requested a national brand, 29 
per cent asked for a commodity with- 
out mentioning a specific brand name, 
and 4 per cent demanded private brand 
goods. 

To 86 per cent of those who asked for 
anationally advertised product the clerk 
gave the customer the exact brand she 
wanted. He urged 6 per cent of these 
customers to purchase some other na- 
tional brand. The remaining 8 per cent 
he attempted to switch to a private 
brand in place of the national brand 
originally sought. 

Of the 6 per cent group among 
whom the clerk attempted to substitute 
some other national brand than was re. 
quested, he influenced 4 per cent, who 
followed his sales talk and purchased 
the other national brand. Of the 8 per 
cent whom the clerk tried to switch to 
a private brand, he convinced 5 per 
cent that it was the best thing to do. 
In other words, private brand substitu- 
tion is responsible for a 5 per cent loss 
of sales at the expense of national ad- 
vertisers. 

This loss is relatively negligible and 
gives little justification for condemn- 
ing private brands so far as substitu- 
tion is concerned. However, the private 
brand story does not end here. 

To the no-brand-request customers 
who are responsible for 29 per cent of 
total drug store sales, the clerk tried 
to sell a national brand 51 per cent of j 
the time, a private brand 49 per cent 
of the time. Only 42 per cent of these 
customers purchased the national 
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brand, while 48 per cent bought the 
private brand; 10 per cent made no 
purchase because of the store’s not 
having the commodity requested. From 
these figures we not only see that pri- 
vate brand selling is more effective 
than national brand selling, but also 
we are reminded of the important role 
played by the clerk in influencing the 


uncertain buyer one way or the other. 
National manufacturers need but de a 
big enough advertising job to drive 
home their story to these “untouched” 
customers, and the private brand ghost 
that has been haunting them all these 
years will starve to death from lack of 
sales. By Lyman J. Houfek. Printers’ 
Ink, September 22, 1938, p. 15:8. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Tomorrow’s Taxes 


What’s ahead in taxes? 

In the past seven years $65,000,000,- 
000 have been paid in taxes. To this 
can be added another $20,000,000,000 
in borrowed money. This $10,000,- 
000,000-a-year tax toll since 1930 com- 
pares with an average of only $4,000,- 
000,000 annually from 1900 to 1930. 
In the same seven-year period, over 
1,000,000 workers have been added to 
government payrolls, excluding, of 
course, other millions now on relief. 
Obviously, from a tax standpoint, no 
relief can be expected from the Gov- 
ernment either now or in the immedi- 
ate future. 


1. Do not consider the undistribut- 
ed profits tax dead. President Roose- 
velt wants it, and the virtual abandon- 
ment of this tax under the 1938 Rev- 
enue Act is not a guaranty against its 
reappearance. It is likely that the 
present law will be reenacted at the 
next session of Congress. 


2. The substantial accumulation of 
unreasonable surpluses, particularly in 
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close corporations, is a thing of the 


past. 


3. The small family corporation is 
doomed as a mode of operation if the 
present trend of taxation continues. 

4. Margin trading will be limited 
by taxation. The investor will be fa- 
vored taxwise over the speculator. 

5. The gift tax exclusions have 
been reduced from $5000 to $4000 a 
person a year. Further reductions may 
be expected. 

6. A merger of the Federal gift 
and Federal estate tax exemptions is 
in the offing. 

7. With the exception of specific 
articles (gasoline, tobacco and liquor) 
from which revenue is substantial, in- 
direct taxes are on the way out. The 
most logical method of replacing this 
revenue is a tax on income—and, since 
the peak has practically been reached 
in the upper brackets, such a tax is 
going to hit the “little fellow” and 
the man of moderate or reasonably 
large income. 

8. A shift to, and emphasis on, 
direct taxation in the lower and middle 
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income brackets will probably result 
in public consciousness of unbalanced 
budgets, governmental inefficiency and 
waste. Ultimately the cost of running 
the Government may come down. 

9. The elimination of tax-exempt 
securities is coming. Corporations will 
be only slightly affected by the change. 

10. Social Security taxes are on the 
way up, not only because of the in- 
adequacy of reserves but also because 
of the desire for larger benefits. That 
the brunt of these higher taxes will be 
borne by the employer and not the 
employee seems well established. By 
J. Blake Lowe and John D. Wright. 
Barron’s, October 3, 1938, p. 7:2. 


(This is the last of 10 articles on future 
trends of taxation—Editor.) 


Some Aspects of Durable Con- 
sumer Goods Financing and 
Investment Fluctuations 


The financing of durable goods of a 
non-productive character may be con- 
sidered to include a minor part of 
public construction activity, the financ- 
ing of private residential building, and 
instalment financing. The second of 
these appears to be responsible for 
major fluctuations of long duration 
and extreme intensity. These fluctua- 
tions disturb other phases of the capi- 
tal market and account for much of the 
instability in interest rates other than 
that produced by war conditions. 

Periods of war disturbance, changes 
in the rate of urban population 
growth, and the extent of population 
movement are important factors in in- 
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itiating substantial expansion in the 
field of private non-productive con- 
struction. For many years the financ- 
ing of a large fraction of this activity 
has been based upon narrow equities, 
lack of proper amortization of loans, 
speculative recklessness, all contribut- 
ing toward the accumulation of more 
debt than could be discharged from in- 
come. The periodic breakdown of the 
process appears to have had some re- 
lation to the average term of home 
mortgage loans. These breakdowns 
have exerted.a cumulative effect and, 
by destroying values and the incentive 
for building activity, have contributed 
to general curtailment of income, busi- 
ness depression, and financial liquida- 
tion. 

The major fluctuations in the gen- 
eral financial situation can be ex- 
plained in large measure by the cycli- 
cal tendencies in housing construction 
and finance as practiced in the past in 
this country. By Norman J. Silberling. 
The American Economic Review, Sep- 
tember, 1938, p. 439:8. 


What the Executive Should Know 
About Inventory Control 


No item in the balance sheet is so 
easily controlled as merchandise on 
hand; it should be kept well balanced 
and should be constantly watched. 

In establishing an inventory control 
system a sharp distinction should be 
drawn, among the items already in 
stock, between standard stock items 
and excess or obsolete items. An an- 
alysis of shipments of all stock items 
should be made, determining the num- 
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ber of items that were shipped only 
once during the year, the number hav- 
ing two shipments, etc., as well as the 
number of items which were not 
shipped at all. Then it should be de- 
cided what movement will be required 
of an item in order to establish it as 
a standard stock item. 


For example, an item with two ship- 
ments per year would be considered a 
standard stock item. Any item having 
less than two movements per year 
would be considered an excess or ob- 
solete item. A standard stock item is 
one which will be replaced when the 
stock is depleted, but excess or obso- 
lete items are not replaced when stock 
supply is exhausted. The distinction 
between standard stock and excess 
stock items. is not a fixed thing, but 
should be the subject of constant check 


and review. 


A ledger record should be estab- 
lished for each section of the inven- 
tory (finished goods, raw materials, 
etc.) with a separate sheet for every 
item. Modern visible records offer the 
advantage of greater speed in posting 
and seem to lend themselves particu- 
larly well to inventory control. Con- 
sideration should be given to fire- 
proofing the inventory records, since 
they are invaluable in making insur- 
ance adjustments. 


About the minimum information 
which should be planned would re- 
quire four columns in the record 
space. One column would permit re- 
cording the date, another the quantity 
received, the third the quantity issued, 
and the fourth the balance. Unit cost 
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should be recorded with the informa- 
tion in the heading of the inventory 
card. 

Inventory records may be used for 
perpetual inventory control figures, 
making an annual physical inventory 
of the complete plant unnecessary. In- 
stead, the entire inventory is divided 
into 12 sections, and one-twelfth of 
the inventory is checked each month 
and the cards brought into agreement. 

Metal or cellophane signals should 
be provided for cards covering excess 
or obsolete items. Whenever during a 
month a shipment is made of an ex- 
cess item, or additional quantities are 
added to the excess items, a signal 
should be placed on that card or 
sheet, indicating a change since the 
first of the month. Thus the new con- 
trol figure at the end of the month 
may be obtained by checking standard 
stock item cards and the excess item 
cards having signals on them. 

All replenishment of stock should 
be in the hands of the inventory con- 
trol department. In order to provide 
for adding new items to stock as de- 
mands change, analyses of the special 
orders must be made. If inventory 
control is to function properly, the in- 
ventory department must have com- 
plete charge of placing new items in 
stock. The number of shipments per 
year required to justify stocking a new 
item should be placed higher than the 
requirement for an item already in 
stock to maintain its status as standard 
stock. 

After the inventory control system 
is set up, its efficiency can be measured 
by certain operating ratios. The turn- 





over of total inventories is determined 
by dividing the cost of sales by the 
inventory. The turnover of finished 
goods can be obtained by dividing cost 
of sales by the inventory of finished 


INSURANCE 


goods. By Eugene Caldwell. The Iron 
Age, August 11, 1938, p. 22; August 
18, 1938, p. 40. 


(Other technical aspects of inventory 
control are discussed in detail in this article 
—Editor.) 


Insurance abstracts are contributed % P. D. Betterley, 


Insurance Consultant, Graton & 


Sound Insurance Essential 
for Credit 


There can be no sound credit with- 
out adequate sound insurance to pro- 
tect credit against the individually 
unpredictable hazard. Realizing the 
need for a competent judge of their 
insurance requirements, credit execu- 
tives have made it a particular point 
to choose agents or brokers who have 
a definite knowledge of their business 
field. This has also tended to broaden 
the insurance knowledge of the broker 
or agent. 


The most recent development in the 
insurance field is the insurance survey 
or analysis of risks. It brings weak 
peints to light, and leads to asset pres- 
ervation through full realization of 


possible losses. The Eastern Under- 


writer, September 23, 1938, p. 1:2. 


Editor’s Note: We are in complete 
accord with the executive manager of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, whose address was the basis for 
the foregoing article, in respect to the 
need of sound insurance to safeguard 
credit extension. It is apparent that 
many holders of bonds, mortgages and 


night Company. 


notes, and other extenders of credits, 
have too often felt secure in the knowl- 
edge that their debtors possessed sub- 
stantial net worth or earning capacity. 
Actually many have seen these sup- 
posedly good resources dissipated 
quickly by catastrophe. Insurance is 
the secondary collateral, the reserve 
which provides the real security. 

The need of analysis of risks is not 
to be disputed, but the real difficulty 
is to find a competent judge of insur- 
ance purchasers’ requirements. Being 
able to anticipate what may happen, 
and at the same time not overloading 
the insurance budget, is the real task 
of the surveyor. 


Policy Reformation 


A significant decision was recently 
handed down by the Supreme Court of 
Iowa in an automobile accident case. 

The work of an employee necessi- 
tated the use of an automobile, and 
the employer required him to procure 
liability insurance for himself and the 
company. The car was eventually 
traded in, and this information was 
conveyed to the company for the pur- 
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gust 
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ticle 


pose of securing insurance on the new 
car. When taking out the insurance, 
the company described the car but in- 
advertently gave the wrong motor and 
serial numbers of the engine. Subse- 
quently someone was injured in an 
automobile collision with this car, and 
in a District Court trial the plaintiff 
obtained judgment of $2000. The de- 
fendant insurance company appealed. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa held 
that the giving of the wrong motor and 
serial numbers, when other means of 
identification were provided, was 
merely a misdescription which could 
be cured by other testimony. When 
an automobile was otherwise properly 
identified, the insurance company be- 
came liable under the policy. The 
Weekly Underwriter, September 3, 
1938, p. 461:1. 


Description in the Fire Insurance 
Contract 


The form of the basic fire insurance 
contract and of the principal endorse- 
ments is standardized by law or prac- 
tice in all states; interpretations by 
adjusters and courts have standardized 
their meaning. The description of 
property in terms of its nature, loca- 
tion and use is, however, still open to 
wide variations dependent on the skill 
and care of the local representative 
writing the policy. 

On a large share of policies in force 
no claims are made, and errors or in- 
adequacies of description are not dis- 
covered. The policyholder whose claim 
is denied on the ground that the prop- 
erty to which loss or damage has oc- 
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‘curred is' not that described in the 


policy may sue in a court of equity 
for reformation of the policy. If the 
policyholder is to succeed in a suit 
for reformation he must show that 
both he and the insurer intended to 
cover property subject to a description 
different from that embodied in the 
policy, and that the writing of the in- 
correct description and the acceptance 
of the policy so written were a mu- 
tual mistake. 

While the policyholder has these 
remedies in court, he is subject to the 
practical necessity of presenting his 
evidence and arguments and of prov- 
ing his point. At all times both parties 
should have in mind the possibility of 
loss and should so frame the descrip- 
tion that it will be quite clear to them 
whether the property is covered. The 


more clear-cut a description is, the 
less question there can be concerning 
its meaning. Journal of American In- 
surance, September, 1938, p. 19:3. 


Fire Policy Revision 


The committee on revisions of the 
standard fire policy of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers now points the way to the greatest 
opportunity for reform in the history 
of fire insurance. 

The changes in the draft of the pro- 
posed form are based largely upon a 
revision of the New York forms, both 
old and new, now in use in approxi- 
mately 40 states. However, due con- 
sideration is being given to the forms 
of other states. In adopting this course 
the committee feels that in this way it 





will retain the benefit of the courts’ 
construction of the various clauses of 
these policies which have been in use 
for more than 50 years. 

The time has come when those in- 
terested in the insurance business must 
modernize the fire policy to such an 
extent that restrictive clauses, which 


are waived in everyday practice, are 
done away with; and the practice of § 
discrimination, which grants to a fa. 
vored few far greater coverage than 
the insuring public as a whole can se. 
cure, must be stopped. By Julian 
Lucas. The Eastern Underwriter, Oc. 
tober 1, 1938, p. 8:2. 
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Milestones of Marketing. By George 
Burton Hotchkiss. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1938. 305 
pages. $2.50. 


The historical aspects of marketing 
have long needed sound treatment. In 
the present volume George Burton 
Hotchkiss, ever a thorough scholar, 
has done a workmanlike job in assem- 
bling facts and organizing material on 
the subject. Beginning with the chap- 
. man of Anglo-Saxon England, Pro- 
fessor Hotchkiss traces the evolution 
of marketing through the growth of 
the free towns, the rise and fall of 
the merchant and craft guilds, the sta- 
ple system in foreign trade, the mon- 
opolies under the Stuarts, the detailed 
regulations of mercantilism, the mar- 
keting changes of the industrial revo- 
lution, the emergence of large-scale 
retailing and national advertising, the 
changes incident to the World War, 
the recent era of merchandising, and 


the modified competition sponsored by 
the New Deal. 

The book presents a bird’s-eye view 
of the distribution and marketing of 
merchandise from ancient times to the 
present. In addition, the panorama 
unfolded by the author shows how 
waves of regulation have periodically 
frozen the marketing structure, which 
has later been freed only after a 
struggle by the evolution of new mar- 
keting systems. For example, the in- 
ception of an institution such as the 
craft guilds is essentially a factor 
which results in freedom of trade. 
Once established, however, the guilds 
attempt to monopolize and regulate 
their spheres of trade. 

With respect to more recent devel- 
opments Professor Hotchkiss has this 
to say: 


The struggle for greater freedom and 
volume of international —— was 
halted by the World War and not 
been resumed i 


" in any 
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In the domestic trade of the United 
States, progress was rapid until 1929, 
but the freedom of individuals led to 
some dangerous and anti-social 
practices. Thus the depression involved 
a double problem of recovery and re- 
form. Whatever may be the outcome of 
the measures adopted as solutions, it is 
certain that they have not yet fostered 
the degree of business activity and sta- 
bility that was desired. And they have 
been accompanied by a resurgence of the 
medieval spirit of local -sufficiency 
which has resulted in many new barriers 
to internal trade. American cities and 
states and the Federal Government have 
generally accepted as an axiom the prin- 
ciple that restraint of trade by private 
individuals and corporations is harmful 
and against the interests of consumers. 
They apparently have not fully explored 
the possibility that government acts in 
restraint of trade may have equally dam- 
aging effects. 

It is to be regretted that Professor 
Hotchkiss has not made detailed com- 
parisons between some of the very re- 
cent attempts of government to regu- 
late business with the comparable re- 
strictive measures of medieval times. 
The factual data for both periods is 
given, but specific comparisons and 
their significance are largely left to 
the reader. From a scholarly angle, 
this technique is excellent, although 
the average person would appreciate 
such assistance in spite of the clear 
and readable presentation. 

Comprehensive regulation of trade 
and marketing in the past has tended 
to cause stagnation and the rise of 
monopolistic privilege. If such ex- 
perience is any criterion as to the 
eventual results of present regulatory 
movements, as this reviewer firmly be- 
lieves, this volume foreshadows a num- 
ber of significant trends. 

Reviewed by Albert Haring, Lehigh 


University. 
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The Principles of Rational Indus- 
trial Management. By James J. 
Gillespie. Pitman Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York, 1938. 229 
pages. $4.00. 


The author, a British management 
consultant, approaches his subject 
through denunciation—stating in the 
preface that his purposes are: first, to 
“expose” the “pretences” of what is 
termed “scientific management” and, 
second, to institute a reasonable basis 
for balanced management practice— 
regretting that the word “scientific” 
should ever have been tacked on to the 
methods and procedures of this “cult” 
of industrial activity. 

Obviously the author is not well ac- 
quainted with the late Frederick W. 
Taylor’s concepts of the science of in- 
dustrial management, and he seems to 
know less about the subsequent devel- 
opments of this science and the tre- 
mendous progress achieved during the 
past three decades. 

Taylor’s objectives, motives, princi- 
ples and practices were on a vastly 
higher plane than Gillespie, in this 
book, accords them. He states: “It 
was Taylor’s experience, character and 
power of reasoning which built sci- 
entific management; we can admit 
these without more than normal re- 
gard for his methods and systems— 
methods and systems the narrow worth 
of which is admitted freely. Today a 
wider management outlook is need- 
ed... .” We in America who are 
familiar with Taylor’s thinking know 
that his vision of the potentialities of 
organized scientific procedures was 





most comprehensive and decidedly hu- 
manitarian. He repeatedly stated that 
he was not much concerned with the 
name given to management except that 
it be contrasted to fermer and then- 
existing rule-of-thumb methods. His 
basic objective was that men should 
be relieved of their burdens, with 
higher wages, lower costs, wider profit 
margins for the perpetuation of busi- 
ness, and consequently a higher stand- 
ard of living with greater security for 
all concerned. 


The value of the new concepts were 


early recognized by organized labor. 
In 1921, for instance, Gompers stated: 
“The labor movement is hopeful to- 


day because there are abundant signs’ 


that the engineers and the scientists 
have recovered from and progressed 
far beyond that pseudo-science that 
brought them such ill-repute among 
workers a decade ago, when ‘speed- 
up’ was their watchword and when 
humanity was classed with steel and 
wood as material for the production 
of goods.” 

From simple and limited begin- 
nings, as shown by Towne, Taylor, 
Gant and others, industry has contin- 
ued to advance and improve its tech- 
niques in all the functional divisions 
of management. Today we enjoy the 
fruits of fine accomplishments through 
a humane, organized and balanced ap- 
proach to our problema. 

Despite all the shortcomings of in- 
dustry, we have continued to progress, 
though at times we are forced to un- 
dergo periods of social, industrial 
and economic atress, for which indus- 
trial leadership is at least partly 
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blamed. However, the fault lies not 
in the science of management but in 
men who know too little about motives, 
principles and procedures in industrial 
management. 

The recent International Manage. 
ment Congress provided convincing 
evidence of industry’s constant efforts 
toward improvement. The end is yet 
to come, for there is discernible to- 
day a great forward movement toward 
even higher standards of scientific 
management. 


There appears to be nothing in the 
eoncept of “rational industrial man- 
agement” that will clarify or be the 
means of improving the motives and 
practices of men. It contributes noth- 
ing .new to the basic principles of 
management. In the earlier days of 
the scientific management movement, 
different schools of thought on the 
subject existed, but today factionalism 
has generally given way to an earnest 
endeavor to attain the objectives of 
the movement. To attempt now to 
discredit past efforts and under a new 
name to consolidate the results of the 
progress hitherto achieved scarcely 
serves a useful purpose. 


For the most part, the author’s dis- 
cussion is rather academic and theoret- 
ical. Nevertheless his general trend 
of thought is to be commended, since 
in many instances it parallels present- 
day procedures—though these have 
been in the making and operating for 
the last 15 to 25 years. 


Reviewed by Hadar Ortman, Senior 
Partner, Ortman, McClure, Hadden & 
Co. 
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The Waterfront Labor Problem. 
By Edward E. Swanstrom. Ford- 
ham University Press, New York, 
1938. 186 pages. $3.50. 


As has been the case with work- 
men’s compensation insurance, some 
of the most beneficial effects of un- 
employment insurance will be preven- 
tive rather than remedial. The atten- 
tion which is being focused on the 
problem of unemployment as a result 
of the passage of unemployment in- 
surance laws should prove most salu- 
tary. This interest in the preventive 
aspects of the problem is especially 
noticeable in the field of seasonal, part- 
time and casual employment. An- 


other legislative measure which may 
have a similar effect is the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, though it is as yet too 


early to discern any influence from 
this source. 

An interesting study in this field is 
Dr. Edward E. Swanstrom’s “The 
Waterfront Labor Problem: A Study 
in Decasualization and Unemployment 
Insurance.” Dr, Swanstrom has made 
a thoroughgoing and accurate analysis 
of the factors in this problem and the 
background necessary for a complete 
understanding of it. The book also 
reflects his first-hand acquaintance with 
the group and the problems with 
which he is concerned. 

The thesis of the book is the need 
for a system of decasualization of 
waterfront labor in the Port of New 
York. Methods of hiring and other 
aspects of the labor situation in this 
port are described with competence 
and accuracy. 
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The study examines various schemes 
for decasualization in other ports, 
such as those of London and Hamburg 
and a few Pacific coast ports in our 
own country. It describes the efforts 
of employee groups to handle this 
problem and discusses the influence of 
union activity. The effect of unem- 
ployment insurance abroad and in this 
country is considered, and a conclud- 
ing chapter outlines a plan for the 
decasualization of longshore labor in 
the Port of New York. An excellent 
bibliography and index are included. 

While the author’s underlying inter- 
est is in the social aspects of the prob- 
lem and the effect of the irregularity 
of employment on port laborers and 
their families, his objective and au- 
thoritative treatment of the subject 
should provide an excellent basis of 
approach for those who, it is hoped, 
will sooner or later seek a solution to 
this problem. 

Reviewed by Leona Powell. 


Introduction to Economic Statis- 
tics. By William Leonard Crum, 
Alson Currie Patton and Arthur 
Rothwell Tebbutt. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1938. 423 pages. $4.00. 


This volume is designed to enable 
the student who does not possess ex- 
tensive mathematical training to be- 
come familiar with statistical processes 
and acquire a working knowledge. of 
the limitations in the use of such pro- 
cesses in economic analyses. The text is 
a complete revision of a book bearing 
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a similar title which was published in 
1925 by the A. W. Shaw Company and 
subsequently by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. No attempt is made to 
discuss numerous recent developments 
in statistical technique, because the au- 
thors do not believe they come within 
an elementary treatment which aims 
at expounding fundamentals. 


The Art of Persuading People. 
By James A. Worsham. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1938. 163 
pages. $2.00. 


In various guises many books have 
been issued on the subject of persua- 
sion. The present volume is distinc- 
tive in that it deals with the art of 
persuasion as it applies to all en- 
deavors. Much of the author’s discus- 
sion of business and salesmanship is 
helpful in an inspirational fashion. 
That he considers selling the most im- 
portant aspect of economic life is evi- 
dent from the following quotation: 

“It is one thing to manufacture some 
new device, but it is quite another 
proposition to get people to buy it at 
a price that will yield a profit. Labor 
leaders should remember that such an 
expense for creating desire enters into 
the merchandising of any product. In 
most instances, especially where a new 
product is involved, these expenses are 
several times more than direct labor 
and material costs. The retail selling 
price of a specialty should be about 
five times the cost of direct labor and 
material. The mere designing and 
manufacturing of a product is invari- 
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ably the least difficult of the problems 
involved. 

“The unthinkable numbers of un. 
satisfied wants of people in an ad. 
vanced country like this, are our great- 
est assets. Qur most valuable assets 
are not our large manufacturing facili- 
ties; not our trained and skilled labor 
supply; not our abundance of raw ma- 
terials of many kinds; not our elabor- 
ate transportation systems; not our ef- 
ficient office buildings; not our net- 
work of concrete highways; not our 
unprecedented supply of gold. Our 
greatest assets are the developed wants 
of our people.” 

These great assets, Mr. Worsham 
says, represent an enormous investment 
in education and advertising. People 
have been educated to want more than 
they need, and as long as the educa- 


tional process is maintained, a high 
living standard is assured. 

Among the sprightly business books 
on inspirational topics, Mr. Worsham’s 


volume ranks with the best. He uses 
no more than one or two devices to 
sustain interest, and the reader finishes 
the book with the strong conviction 
that he has gained something from it. 


Behind the Label. By Margaret 
Dana. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1938. 255 pages. $2.00. 


This book is intended for shoppers 
and is devoted mainly to fabrics, but 
manufacturers and retailers of all con- 
sumers’ goods could read it with profit. 
The, author discusses the problems en- 
countered by the shopper in buying 
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wool, silk, rayon, etc. She recounts the 
inside story of the fashion “racket”; 
she gives bewildering statistics on what 
appears to be an utterly capricious sys- 
tem of establishing sizes in clothing; 


sive ever to be worn by anyone but 
the wealthy. 

Margaret Dana is a merchandising 
counselor. She has been a designer 
and retailer and has frequently given 


she discusses the woes of women in 
buying for men; and she relates how 
Queen Elizabeth guessed wrong when 
she said silk stockings were too expen- 


testimony in the cause of fair trade be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission, 
whose activities she explains and 
praises in one chapter. 
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LABOR PROBLEMS FROM BOTH SIDES. By Malcolm Keir. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1938. 381 pages. $3.50. While this book is intended as a college text, it 
resents the labor problem in such a stimulating and argumentative fashion that it will be 
found instructive and helpful by the general reader. Professor Keir gives specific answers 
to various major labor propositions. The book is a unique presentation. 


ELEMENTS OF LABOR POLICY. Bureau of Industrial Relations Bulletin No. 7, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1938. 71 pages. This is a collection of summaries of 
the addresses made in the spring of 1938 at conferences sponsored by the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Relations at the University of Michigan. The volume contains contributions by many 
of the leading personnel and industrial relations executives in the United States. It covers 
such subjects as: layoff policy, wage and salary policy, employment policies and prac- 
tices, etc. 


ESSENTIALS OF ACCOUNTING. By W. A. Paton. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1938. 830 pages. $5.00. An intensive study of the principles of accounting, intended 
primarily for use as a college textbook. The function of accounting as an instrument of 
corporate administration is emphasized. The text contains many complete accounting prob- 
lems, carefully worked out and explained. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS. By James M. Landis. Yale tree Toes, 
New Haven, 1938. 160 pages. $2.00. Mr. Landis, Dean of Harvard Law School, discusses 
in this volume the administrative tribunals made prominent through the enactment of many 
recent important laws, including the National Labor Relations Act and other statutes which 
are administered by commissions. The book deals with the causes behind the creation of 
these administrative agencies, their present powers and functions, and their future. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Theodore N. 
Beckman. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1938. Third edition. 616 pages. 
$4.50. A comprehensive manual on organizational, technical and legal aspects of credit 
work, credit theory and credit practices. This revised edition covers more recent develop- 
ments in the credit field, such as consumer credit, operations of sales and personal finance 
companies, and community credit. 


CORRECT TYPEWRITING STYLE. By George Thomas Walker. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1938. 90 pages. $1.25. A guide to the best modern typing technique. 
The manual gives full details of typing style and present-day practices. 
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GRAPHIC ROUTES TO GREATER PROFITS. By John Walter Esterline. The 
Esterline-Angus Company, Indianapolis, 1938. 320 pages. $3.00. This book describes the 
use of graphic meters in connection with power, machines, processes, labor and products, 
_ text “ enhanced by numerous illustrations of graphic meter charts and the operations 

ey record. 


CASES ON PUBLIC UTILITY REGULATION. By Irston R. Barnes. F. S. Crofts & 
Co., New York, 1938. 984 pages. $7.00. One hundred and sixty-two cases bearing on 
public utility regulation are herein presented in all their essential parts, together with 
man nig opinions. An introductory note in each chapter outlines the nature of the 
ma, Sram problems and their relation to other phases of utility regulation. To facilitate 
a study of related cases, cross references are inserted in the various chapters; every chapter 
also contains references to parallel readings in commonly available texts and treatises. 


AMERICA’S YOUNG MEN: 1938-1939. Edited by Durward Howes. American Pub- 
lications, Inc., Los Angeles, 1938. 655 pages. $10.00. A Who's Who of the young men 
of America. The directory contains biographies of 6500 prominent young Americans, and 
a a statistical summary of their age distribution, political and church affiliations, 
an ucation. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW YORK STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE POLICY. By 
A. J. Goldin. Insurance Publishers, Philadelphia, 1938. 319 pages. $3.00. A text for 
fire insurance students in which reference is made to over 1400 cases. Mr. Goldin attempts 
to set forth the principles contained in court decisions in understandable language. 


SPEAKING FROM VERMONT. By George D. Aiken. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York, 1938. 233 pages. $2.00. The Governor of Vermont states his views on the 
civil, economic and social problems of t . He tells why many farmers and other 
ordinary citizens are dissatished, and what he believes they are seeking 


HOW TO SELL BY MAIL. By Earle A. Buckley. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York, 1938. 212 pages. $2.00. A practical, common-sense outline of mail selling 
procedure, with up-to-date information. on what to do and how to do it in order to secure 
maximum returns. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TODAY. By Frances Perkins et al. American 
Council on Public Affairs, New York, 1938. 119 pages. $1.00. A comprehensive and 
authoritative picture of the Federal Government as it is today and of the far-sweeping 
changes of the past five years. Officials of departments and bureaus which have come into 
existence or have increased their scope since 1933 discuss the operations, activities and 
problems of their organizations. 


YEAR BOOK: 1938. The New York State Society of Certified Public Accountants, 
New York, 1938. 182 pages. A report on the society's activities for the year. - Includes 
a list of members, statement of the by-laws, and announcement of state appointments. 


BUSINESS FINDS ITS VOICE. By S. H. Walker and Paul Sklar. Harper & 

New York, 1938. 93 pages. $1.25. A factual account of the development of 

the public relations movement and how it affects the American people. The nature of 

business’ message and the techniques of creating and influencing public opinion are 
considered. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF AN N.R.A. CODE. By Robert H. Connery. Public 
Administration Service, Chicago, 1938. 211 pages. $3.00. A case study of the men’s 
clothing industry. Dr. Connery reviews the organization of the NRA code authority in 
this industry, the administration of the code, the use of the label as a control device, and 
other related phases of the subject. 


LOSS OF PROFITS INSURANCE. By J. Gordon Legg. The Technical Press, Ltd. 
London, 1938. 103 pages. 7s. 6d. Describes the —- and practice of insurance 
against loss of profits consequent upon interruption of trading by fire. The author evalv- 
ates the benefits to be derived from protection by this. form of insurance. 
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PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By Bryce M. Stewart, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
New York, 1938. 665 pages. $4.00. This volume deals with the planning and inistra- 
tion of employment service under the Wagner-Peyser Act and of unemployment compensa- 
tion under the Social Security Act. The study covers Federal aspects of the subject and 
developments in five jurisdictions chosen as samples because of their wide geographical 
distribution and the early enactment and diversity of their laws. The book includes a 
brief historical background of this movement, a review of the legislation, a statement of 
the nature of the administrative problems involved, estimates of and costs, and 
a discussion of the more important procedures. 


CHANGING THE SKYLINE. By Paul Starrett. Whittl House, New York, 1938. 
319 pages. $3.00. The autobiography of the builder of some of New York’s most famous 
——— The author describes significant c in modern cities and conditions of 
urban life. 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF LEGAL DECISIONS ON LABOUR LAW: 1936- 


1937. International Labour Office, Washington, D. C., 1938. 533 pages. $2.50. This sur- 
vey covers judicial decisions on labor laws in the countries with the major legal 
England, France, Germany, Italy and the United States—and indicates legal opments 


of specific social problems. 


CORPORATION FINANCE. By Henry E. Hoagland. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1938. Second edition. 596 pages. $4.00. This new edition of “Corpora- 
tion Finance” stresses changes in corporation policies and developments in governmental 
relations to problems of corporate finance. The experience of other countries in dealing 
with corporation finance are also recounted. 


SEEDS OF DESTRUCTION. A Study in the Functional Weaknesses of Capitalism. 
By John M. Blair. Covici-Friede, New York, 1938. 418 pages. $4.00. An objective 
analysis of the structure of capitalism. Mr. Blair checks radical theories of its esses 
against facts of prices, wages, distribution and profits. Corrective techniques are examined 
from the point of view of effective operation within the framework of the existing system. 


WHY ARE WE SO PROSPEROUS? By Vervon Orval Watts. Burgess Publishing 
Company, Minneapolis, 1938. 99 pages. $1.00. In simple language this brief volume offers 
an economist’s criticisms of “Robin Hood economics”—“robbing Peter to pay Paul.” Dr. 
Watts also outlines his formula for prosperity. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Current Economic Delusions and Their 


Probable Future Effects. 
wood. American Institute for Economic 
Research, Cambridge, Mass., 1938. 112 
pages. $1.00. 


World Economic Survey: 1936-37. Economic 
Intelligence Service, League of Nations, 
Geneva, 1937. 261 pages. $1.50. 


The Works Progress Administration in 
New York City. By John D. Millett. Pub- 
lic Administration Service, Chicago, 1938. 
228 pages. $3.00. 
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The Pamphlet File in School, College and 
Public Libraries. By Norma Olin Ireland. 


The F. W. Faxon Company, Boston, 1937. 
110 pages. $1.50. 


How Sweden Overcame the Depression. 
By Arthur Montgomery. Albert Bonnier 
Publishing House, New York, 1938. 91 
pages. $1.00. 


Minimizing Taxes on Incomes and Estates. 
By J. Blake Lowe and John D. Wright. 
Barron’s Publishing Company, New York, 
1937. 100 pages. $2.00. 
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Men and Oil. By Robert B. Weaver. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1938. 
39 pages. 25 cents. 

The National Railroad Adjustment Board. 
By William H. Spencer. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1938. 65 pages. 
$1.00. 

Modern Competition and Business Policy. 
By H. S. Dennison and J. K. Galbraith. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1938. 
120 pages. $1.25. 


Uniform System of Accounts for Gas Util- 
ities, Classes A and B. Prepared by the 
Committee on Statistics and Accounts of 
Public Utility Companies of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. The State Law Reporting Com- 
pany, New York, 1937. Revised edition. 
166 pages. $2.00. 


A Trade Union Library. Prepared by Helen 
Baker. Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, Princeton, 1938. Re 
vised edition. 30 pages. 50 cents. 

Technical Progress and Unemployment, 
By Emil Lederer. International Labour 
Office, Geneva, 1938. 267 pages. $1.50, 

Variability in Results from New-Type| 
Achievement Tests. By Earl V. Pullias, 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C, 
1937. 100 pages. $1.00. 


Who’s Who in the U. S. Government Util 
ity Program. Compiled by George E. Doy- 
ing. Public Utilities Reports, Inc., Wash. 
ington, D. C., 1937. 86 pages. 

Wharton Assembly Addresses: 1937. By Sir 
Willmott Lewis et al. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1937. 78 
pages. $1.00. 
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